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EDITORIALS 


Packers Association and the Can Manufacturers 

Institute, and more particularly, to Cal Skinner, 
Ed Cootes, Don Callahan and Hal Jaeger, and other 
officers and committeemen, for the development of a 
unique, intelligent, sound approach to the canners’ 
sales problems. We speak, of course, of the Canners 
Sales School held for the Tri-State area in Baltimore 
last week. One of the most encouraging features of 
this effort is that it was received with enthusiasm, 
despite the fact that sales at this time are coming rela- 
tively easy. Readers of this column don’t have to be 
reminded that this is quite an accomplishment within 
the canning industry, for prior efforts attempted when 
actual sales were no particular problem, have consis- 
tently fallen flat. 


G ack MINDED—Orchids are due the Tri-State 


Secret of the success lies in the double-barreled ap- 
proach. The objective has no reference to present 
market conditions, and is beamed to the future, based 
on records that prove that canned foods are not hold- 
ing their own in the market place. Secondly, the effort 
is directed to future sales managers, accepting realis- 
tically the premise that it’s difficult to teach an old 
doy new tricks. 


Details of the approach may be helpful to other 
groups planning this type of a program. The speak- 
ers. or rather more aptly, the professors, were, of 
course, hand picked. They were not only assigned a 
sul ject, but the important points to cover were out- 
lined in A B C order. More than that, each member 
of the faculty was supplied with a check list showing 
the points that would be covered by other speakers, in 
or er to preserve continuity and avoid repetition. In 
adlition the Committee was posted and prepared to 
as questions during the discussion period, to empha- 
siz. points that may not have been thoroughly covered. 

‘| was this masterful planning job that was respon- 
sible for suecess even beyond expectations. It proves 
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to us, as it did to many others, that canners don’t 
always attend a meeting with the idea of having a good 
time, they’ll accept readily a diet of business when 
properly presented. This, in our opinion, is associa- 
tion effort at its best, and it’s comforting indeed, to 
witness a real intelligent approach to this all-impor- 
tant problem that has been so sadly neglected in the 
past. But regular readers of his column know full 
well how we feel about this subject, so we will not 
overstress the point at this time, except to say that it 
is our hope that sales schools, patterned along these 
lines, will eventually become a regular part of associa- 
tion activity, just as are the field schools now held 
regularly in all important canning areas. Also we 
should like to advise that in the very near future this 
publication will bring to sales minded readers, a very 
welcome surprise. 


O TEMPORA O MORES!—QAIl of us are being 
asked to vote on November 4, and surely the business 
men who read these lines need not be encouraged to 
do so, for they are intelligent men, who know well the 
important issues at stake. It’s unfortunate here in 
this great country of ours, that as election campaigns 
draw to a close, the public is submitted to a barrage of 
bitter slander and falsification. When this campaign 
began, the public had a right to expect a clean discus- 
sion of principals based on the issues involved, for 
both of the candidates are honorable men, who pos- 
sess a certain sensibility and decency far above that 
ordinarily displayed by the average politician. Unfor- 
tunately, these latter must have their say and the 
issues are once again beclouded with mud-slinging and 
name-calling. 


The situation brings to mind a few lines of verse 
written many years ago by the writer’s grandfather, 
Edward S. Judge, founder and first Editor of this pub- 
lication. Please turn the page and read “Truth”. You 
will agree, we believe, that it is quite appropriate. 
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TRUTH 
By JUDEX 
Once on a time when Truth was young, 
And speaking but his mother tongue, 

To a virgin land he went; 

Which he found so fertile, free and warm, 
That he built him a cabin and fenced a 
farm 

And thought he could be content. 
But there roamed a maid in that virgin 

land, 
With a face as fair as her home was 
grand 

And she met and was loved by truth. 
Blushing she said she knew he would 

come, 
To make her his bride and build him a 
home 

In the land that had guarded her 

youth. 
So Truth and Liberty planted their field; 
The earth was pleased and the harvest 
yield 

Was free as a lover’s wealth. 

But other blessings more fair than these 
Grew up in time by the matron’s knees, 

In wisdom and beauty and health. 

Honor and Wealth, so the boys were 
styled, 

And their sister, a fair-haired lovely 
child, 

As the Golden Rule was known; 
The elder son was the father’s boast, 
But the mother loved the younger most, 

And the maid loved everyone. 

Pride and Ambition visiting came, 
Bringing their slaves, from a land of 
shame; 

The same from which Truth had 

strayed; 
Then Honor made Ambition his bride, 
Wealth was espoused to hauty Pride 

And forever the visitors stayed. 

The. children of Wealth and Pride came 
fast 
Laziness, Luxury, Love of Caste 

And Usury, slave as son. 

They seized the soil they did not own 
And reaped the fields they had not sown, 

Robbing the toiling one. 

The bride of Honor had brought him two 
Much differing boys for State-craft grew 

To regard all power his right 

Whilst Progress, young but strangely 
wise, 
Fixed on mankind his pitying eyes 

And labored with all his might. 
Both Truth and Liberty loved this boy 
And the Earth grew fat from very joy 

Of the fruits that followed his toil; 
But the useless children of Wealth laid 

snares 
Claiming by right all the fruits as theirs 
And Usury siezed the spoil. 
Truth denounced the unjust claim 
And Liberty wept for very shame 

Of her children’s children’s ways 
But Pride and Luxury, now more bold, 
Proclaimed the couple had grown too old 

For these enlightened days. 

Honor from such ingratitude fled, , 
Progress is lying like one that’s dead 

And the Golden-Rule has gone 
Wealth is dying of slow decay 
Whilst Truth and Liberty wend their 

way 

Towards the setting sun, 


ROGERS CALLS FOR 
INDUSTRY- WIDE 
CODE OF ETHICS 


An industry-wide code for ethics on 
buying time was called for this week by 
Watson Rogers, President of the Nation- 
al Food Brokers Association. Speaking 
at the convention sessions of the Ken- 
tucky Wholesale Grocers Association at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the food broker 
spokesman said the move was necessary 
to aid the industry in its fight to cut 
operating costs. 

“Narrowing profit margins in the food 
industry, along with continued competi- 
tive pressures have made it necessary for 
management at all levels to keep a con- 
stant watch on operating techniques in 
its search for new operating economies. 
One of the most flagrant areas of waste 
exists in the waiting room of the buyer. 
All too often salesmen spend unneces- 
sary time sitting and waiting. 

“Here is a problem that is costly to 
you and to us. It is preventing your 
buyers from getting the greatest value 
of our services. It means that your buy- 
ers may not be able to see all of the rep- 
resentatives and may not get all of the 
information, deals, new products, promo- 
tions and other services they need to 
do the best possible job for you,” he told 
the wholesale grocers. 


“What we would recommend is that 
some system be set up that is fair to the 
buyers and to the salesmen —a system 
which would set aside a certain part of 
each day for buying. The buying periods 
should not be interrupted by special con- 
ferences, telephone calls, or any of the 
usual interruptions that stretch a half 
hour sales appointment into an hour and 
a half.” 


Pointing out that the problem lies on 
both sides of the buyer’s desk, Mr. 
Rogers said that no one group is respon- 
sible for the great waste that now exists 


hours. He said that this was the reason 
why an industry-wide code of ethies, 
prepared with the cooperation of all 
types of wholesale distributors, was nec- 
essary. Such a system would provide 
the industry with the best means of con- 
trolling this area of mounting costs. 


in so many areas in the matter of reason 


ROBINSON-PATMAN 


Earlier in his talk Mr. Rogers told his 
listeners that the grocery industry had 
a great deal at stake in the legislative 
fight on the Robinson-Patman Act which 
is now shaping up. He said that the 
entire industry needed to unite in sup- 
port of the law prohibiting unfair price 
discriminations, “which has become the 
target of special interests who find that 
it cramps their style. Actually we can 
look on these attacks as the best compli- 
ment of the effectiveness of the Act. It 
is doing the job—a job that some people 
had hoped it would not be able to do.” 

He warned that the industry could ex- 
pect a new bill as soon as Congress meets 
next year. “This bill supposedly will 
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seek to ‘clarify’ the Robinson-Patmat 
Act. The new bill will have a different 
number. Some of its language may be 
changed. But do not be fooled. Any bill 
which seeks to amend the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act by permitting unfair price dis- 
criminations is a dangerous bill. Any 
such bill must be opposed because it 
would be directly against the very pur- 
poses for which the Act was passed.” 

He praised the Kefauver amendment 
which had been suggested for 8.719, the 
bill now pending. S.719 proposed to make 
any price discrimination legal if it was 
made in good faith. The Kefauver 
amendment would add this language to 
8.719, “unless the effect of the discrimi- 
nation may be substantially to lessen 
competition or to create a monopoly in 
in line of commerce.” He said that the 
opponents to the amendment proved that 
they were not interested in opposing 
monopoly or in keeping competition fair 
and free. “Otherwise they would not 
have opposed this clear Kefauver amend- 
ment.” 


ROBINSON-PATMAN GROUP 
INTERVIEWS EISENHOWER 


Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, along with representatives 
of other trade associations who make up 
the National Council for the Preserva- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, last 
week obtained assurances from General 
Eisenhower that he recognizes the im- 
portance of vigorous and fair enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Act as the basic 
anti-trust law. The General told the 
Council, according to Mr. Smith, that he 
is intensely interested in protecting the 
welfare of independent business. Previ- 
ously the Council had interviewed the 
Democratic Standard Bearer, Mr. Stev- 
enson, and obtained the same assurances. 


\ 


HEINZ PRESENTS 
APPERT TESTIMONIAL SCROLL 
TO FRENCH MINISTER 


Celebrating the 200th Birthday of 
Nicolas Appert, the father of the can- 
ning industry, and expressing the world’s 
debt to this obscure French confec- 
tioner, the National Canners Association, 
through its President, Fred C. Heinz, 
this week presented an engraved scroll 
to Minister Plenipotentiary Gontran de 
Juniac of the French Embassy. The 
scroll will become the property of the 
Village of Massy, Paris suburb, where 
Appert lived and died and conducted his 
experiments. 


In his remarks of presentation Mr. 
Heinz said, “Appert freed mankind from 
dependence on the local and annual har- 
vest. His method permits the harvest of 
the field, the fruit of the orchard and the 
catch of the sea, to be brought beyond 
the temporal confines of seasons, and the 
limits of distance to the table of even 
the poorest.” 
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Spokesmen representing four of the many food field elements at 
the Sales School sponsored by Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
Inc., Easton, Md., and Can Manufacturers Institute, N. Y., in 
Baltimore last week, agree on need for better canned food mer- 
chandising. (Left to right) Calvin L. Skinner, association secre- 
tary; Fred Hamm, account executive, Geyer Advertising, Inc.; 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., president, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopes- 
ton, Ill, and vice-president, National Canners Association; Don 
R. Callahan, marketing specialist, Can Manufacturers Institute. 
Eighty canning industry sales executives attended the sessions. 


Food industry leaders serve as “faculty” at Tri-State Packers 
Sales School. Among speakers at the 2-day clinic were: (front 
row, left to right) Henry Peihl, merchandising coordinator, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine’s Promotion Dept.; Robert W. Lore, sales man- 
ager, The P. J. Ritter Co.; C. Edward Cootes, vice-president in 
charge of sales, The B. F. Shriver Co.; (back row) Thomas J. 
Raser, Jr., director “Roger Bell” Food Markets activities, Ladies’ 
Home Journal; David J. Burns, agricultural economist, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Samuel E. W. Friel, Jr., S.E.W. Freil, Queens- 
town, Md., president of the assn. 


Tri-State Sales School Highly Successful 


Anyone with doubts that Tri-State 
canners are serious about their sales 
problems, would have done a right-about- 
face had he attended the two day sales 
clinic held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, October 14 and 15. Doubtful 
Thomases, not having had that opportun- 
ity, need only take a look at the faculty 
picture, right above, for concrete evidence 
that the teachers were hard task makers. 
The students weren’t around when the 
photo on the left was taken, showing 
more of the professors in a relaxed mood. 


Seriously, the first sales school of the 
Tri-State Packers Association was all 
business. It attained a measure of suc- 
cess beyond all expectations. Everyone 
wes impressed with the attendance, at- 
tentiveness and sticktoitiveness of the 
students, representing 47 canning com- 
ponies in the Maryland-Delaware-New 
Jovsey area ,and some 15 or 20 brokers 
and other trade interests. The students 
applied themselves diligently, following 
th ‘rigid program with a zest for educa- 
tion, The first period began at 11:00 
A.M. on Tuesday, and ran through until 
9 'n the evening, with only an hour out 
f lunch and dinner. School started 
av.in on Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock 
anc ran through to 2:15, again with only 
an hour out for lunch. 


't was a school in every sense of the 
word, There were no “speeches,” the 
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professors confining their lectures to 
fundamentals. There were questions and 
answers, yes, even written tests and 
handsome diplomas were awarded at the 
end of the term. 


As announced previously, the school 
was a joint project of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute and the Tri-State 
Packers Association. The program was 
planned by the Association’s Merchan- 
dising Committee, headed by C. Edward 
Cootes, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales of the B. F. Shriver Company of 
Westminster, and other Association offi- 
cials, working with Don R. Callahan, 
Marketing Specialist for the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. Mr. Callahan served 
as Chairman of the sessions. 


The school was designed primarily for 
junior executives, so that those taking 
part in it will eventually be able to assist 
in guiding company sales policies and 
brand development. It is expected to be 
the first of many, and judging from the 
response, that objective seems assured. 


Two things were developed at this first 
session. One, what is the field of dis- 
tribution; and secondly, how can the 
processor prepare himself to fit into the 
picture to his advantage. 


Mr. Samuel E. W. Friel, Jr. of Queens- 
town, Maryland, President of the Asso- 
ciation, states the objective simply. “The 
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Sales School is a part of our constant 
effort to improve our selling methods.” 


THE CURRICULUM 


Every phase of sales management 
came under study. The faculty was com- 
posed of top-notch recognized experts in 
advertising, merchandising and promo- 
tion. There were spokesmen from the 
wholesaler, the chain store, the super- 
market, the food broker, the canner, Can 
Manufacturers Institute, and last, but 
not least, N.C.A. Vice-President Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr., whose firm, the Illinois 
Canning Company, is the owner of the 
famous “Joan of Are” brand. 


Key speakers had been asked to hold 
pretty much to fundamentals, but so well 
were the men known that the audience 
lost no chance to query them on specific 
problems. These ranged anywhere from 
asking Robert W. Lore about his com- 
pany’s system of broker contacts, to hav- 
ing Walter Bruce describe a major 
chain’s approach to a new product of- 
fered by a canner. 


Mr. Lore, whose subject was the food 
broker, is general sales manager of The 
P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, and a member of the Broker 
Relations Committee of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 


Mr. Bruce, director of advertising for 
the H. C, Bohack Company, Inc., spoke 
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TRI-STATE SALES SCHOOL 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


in frank, useful terms about chain stores, 
especially supermarket aspects. His fig- 
ures, taken from a survey made by 
“Associated Independent Canners,” show- 
ing that the 67 members of A.I.C. do not 
do any business with over 400 chains and 
100 supers (half of the total) rocked the 
students back on their heels. 


Wholesale grocers, their history, their 
status today and how to work success- 
fully with them were the subject of the 
man who directs the famous “Roger 
Bell” Food Markets activities of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s Promotion Divi- 
sion, Thomas J. Raser, Jr. To know 
your customer, and work with him ac- 
cordingly was one of Mr. Raser’s main 
points. 


What amounted to a full course on sup- 
ermarkets was presented by Henry Piehl 
who, as a supermarket specialist and 
merchandising coordinator of the Pro- 
motion Department, McCall’s Magazine, 
is a foremost authority. 


One of the most valuable talks on 
trade viewpoints concerning Tri-State 
products, was given at the Tuesday din- 
ner session by David J. Burns, Univer- 
sity of Maryland agricultural economist. 


Wednesday’s sessions started with a 
case history, prepared by Richard Evans 
of the C.M.I. marketing staff, on how to 
promote a food item and, through it, the 
company label and other key products. 


What advertising can do and the ad- 
vertising agency’s role in building sales 
were discussed by Fred Hamm, account 
supervisor of Geyer Advertising, Inc., 
New York, the marketing counsel for 
C.M.I. He took up one by one the points 
of particular interest to food men. 


Speaking as a processor as well as 
vice-president of the National Canners 
Association, Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
analyzed all main elements of good sales 
management at the Illinois Canning 
Company which he heads, in Hoopeston, 
Illinois, from packing the best possible 
product, to labeling, cost accounting— 
costs are watched on a daily basis—serv- 
icing customers and brokers, to changes 
looming in food marketing. 


The school concluded with brief com- 
ments by Mr. Friel and Mr. Skinner, and 
then certificates were awarded to the 
registrants by the two men and Mr. 


Cootes. The certificates carried the 
names of Mr. Friel and Professor Emeri- 
tus Hal H. Jaeger, director of the C.M.I. 
Marketing Bureau and _ vice-president 
and general manager of Geyer Advertis- 
ing, Ine. 


James M. Irwin, The H. W. Madison Company, Cleveland, was reelected president of 
the National Pickle Packers Association, October 17, at the meeting of the organiza- 
tion at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Earl Van Holten, (left), J. G. Van Holten and 
Son, Milwaukee, was reelected treasurer and Edward Guggenheimer, Block and Gug- 
genheimer, Long Island City, was renamed vice-president. 


PICKLE PACKERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, meeting in Chicago, in celebration 
of the 60th Anniversary of the forming 
of their association, voiced its confidence 
in incumbent officers by reelecting the 
entire slate for a second term. The offi- 
cers are: President, James M. Irwin, The 
H. W. Madison Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Vice-President, Edward S. Gug- 
genheimer, Bloch & Guggenheimer, Long 
Island City, New York; and Treasurer, 
Earl G. Van Holten, J. G. Van Holten 
& Son, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This being an anniversary year, there 
was a great deal of talk about the early 
days of the Association, which had its 
beginning in Chicago before the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Major portion of 
business then was done in bulk goods, 
principally in sour pickles. Meetings at 
that time were irregular and informal, 
and there was only a hand full of mem- 
bers. Today the Association has a mem- 
bership of 171 throughout the nation. 
representing manufacturers, salters and 
distributors. In 1919 there were but 50,- 
200 acres harvested and the yield was 
but 58.7 bushels per acre. By 1951 acre- 


age had grown to 139,980 acres and the 


yield had increased to 79 bushels per 
acre. Comparative production was less 
than 3 million bushels in 1919 and over 
11 million bushels in 1951. The industry 
now does an annual business volume of 
some $200 million. 


During this period the Association led 
in the development of a more perfect 
strain of cucumber seed to give the 
American people better and tastier vari- 
eties of pickles. The Association points 
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with pride to its work in securing and 
maintaining sanitation in salting sta- 
tions and finishing plants. For years its 
fixed standards for various grades and 
varieties and its standard guarantee to 
protect the public and the industry have 
been widely recognized to the benefit of 
individual associaiton members and the 
industry at large. 


FREEZERS GET 
REGISTRATION FORMS 


The National Frozen Food Convention 
Committe this week sent registration 
forms to members and other interested 
firms, likely to attend the 1953 National 
Frozen Food Convention, which will be 
held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 1 to 4. A registration fee 
of $15 for members and $30 for non- 
members, entitles delegates to attend all 
sessions (except that non-members are 
not invited to closed meetings), provides 
for listing in the Directory, and covers 
the cost of tickets for the cocktail party 
and All Industry luncheon. The Com- 
mittee advises that admission to these 
functions will be limited strictly to con- 
vention registrants. Separate tickets 
will not be available. 


As soon as final plans are completed, 
announcement will be made concerning 
banquet tickets, which will be sold sepa- 
rately this year. The banquet will b:2 
held on Tuesday, March 38. The Com- 
mittee announces that a limited number 
of display rooms will be available for 
those companies that want display ac- 
commodations other than parlors. 
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FORTY-NINERS TO PUBLICIZE 
NCA CONVENTION 


Teams of “Forty-Niners, a_ service 
group organized in 1949 to aid the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
will. distribute promotional material at 
Fall State and Regional Meetings be- 
ginning this week. The promotional 
material is in the form of a table-tent, a 
colorful broadside featuring the social 
events to be held at the Chicago Conven- 
tion in February. These events include 
the Forty-Niners Cocktail Party at the 
Conrad Hilton, C.M.&S.A. Past Presi- 
dents Dinner at the Blackstone on Feb- 
ruary 20, the Old Guard Party at the 
Conrad Hilton on February 21, the State 
Canners Association Secretaries Dinner 
at the same hotel on the 22nd, the Young 
Guard Party at the Hotel Morrison on 
the 23rd, and the C.M.&S.A. Dinner and 
Dance for canners at the Hotel Sheraton 
on February 24. 


A planning meeting of the Forty- 
Niners Board of Directors will be held 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, November 9 and 10. M. R. (Joe) 
Feeney, Secretary of the group, has an- 
nounced. 


WISCONSIN SETS 
1953 MEETING DATES 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
has set January 28 and 29 as the dates 
for the Wisconsin Cannery Fieldmen’s 
Conference. The annual event will take 
place at Babcock Hall on the University 
of Wisconsin Campus in Madison. 

March 24 is the date for the Wisconsin 
Canners Safety Conference, which will 
be held at the Loraine Hotel in Madison. 
The Canning Technology Conference will 
be held the following day, March 25, 
at Babcock Hall. 


CONVENTION RESERVATIONS 


Members of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association were urged this 
weex by Association Secretary W. B. 
Lewis, to make their reservations for the 
Chicago Convention in February, through 
the Association. Mr. Lewis advised mem- 
bers that both the canners and the brok- 
ers also are stressing this point to their 
res ective members, so that the handling 
of -oom reservations will be facilitated 
for all concerned. Mr. Lewis stressed 
thot when a member by-passes his secre- 
tary and makes his own reservation, he 
Jecoardizes the good relations between 
association secretaries, adding that, when 
a: ember acts independently there is a 
£00 chance of not having a reservation 
at oll, for convention hotels are morally 
bound to accept reservations only from 
association headquarters. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO NAMES HENSCHEL 
MANAGER OF SALES 
FOR ITS ATLANTIC DIVISION 


George F. Henschel, manager of the 
beer division of American Can Com- 
pany’s general sales department, has 
been appointed manager of sales for the 
company’s Atlantic Division, the com- 
pany announced last week. 


Mr. Henschel succeeds B. R. Wood, 
who has been named assistant general 
manager of Canco’s general purchasing 
department. 


G. F. HENSCHEL 


The new manager of sales, a native of 
Philadelphia, is a veteran of 22 years 
with the can-making firm. He went to 


work as an inspector in Canco’s Phila- 
delphia factory shortly after he was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce in 1930. 


After five years in the Philadelphia 
plant, he transferred from manufactur- 
ing to sales and joined the metropolitan 
sales office in New York. He was named 
assistant district sales manager in 
Rochester, New York in 1941 and became 
district sales manager in Philadelphia 
the following year. 


Mr. Henschel was placed in charge of 
the Atlantic Division’s non-food can sales 
in 1947. He became assistant manager 
of sales for the division in 1950, a posi- 
tion he held until he was named man- 
ager of the newly formed beer division 
in the general sales department last 
January. 
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WILLIS TO ADDRESS 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 


Paul S. Willis, President of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, will 
address the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting to be held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, 
November 24 and 25. 


Mr. Willis will speak at the Tuesday 
morning session. As President of GMA 
he has a large acquaintance with the 
leading distributors of the country, and 
is in favorable position to discuss dis- 


‘tribution problems freely and frankly. 


The theme for the convention is “Per- 
fection is a Habit”, taken from the slo- 
gan “Buy your Canned Foods Packed in 
Pennsylvania Where Perfection is a 
Habit”, used by the Pennsylvania Can- 
ning Industry for the past several years. 


NEW JERSEY HORTICULTURISTS 
SCHEDULE MEETING 


The 78th Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society will be held 
at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on December 1, 2 and 3, just 
prior to the opening of the Tri-State 
Packers Association Convention at Had- 
don Hall Hotel on December 4. 


A full day’s program is being ar- 
ranged for tomato growers on Wednes- 
day, December 3, when the New Jersey 
Tomato King will be crowned. The names 
of members of the 1952 Ten-Ton Club 
will be announced. 


KNOUSE FOODS APPOINTS 
N. W. AYER 


The Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., 
one of the largest processors of apples at 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, has announced 
the appointment of N. W. Ayer & Son 
to handle its advertising program. Pro- 
motion of the full line of apples and 
apple products under the “Lucky Leaf” 
brand will be intensified. M. E. Knouse, 
President of the firm, is President of the 
International Apple Association, and 
Vice-President of the Processed Apples 
Institute. 


NAT GAMSE HEADS 
BALTIMORE LITHO. CLUB 


Mr. Nathaniel Gamse, Vice-President 
of the Gamse Lithographing Company of 
Baltimore, was recently elected President 
of the Litho Club of Baltimore. 


Purpose of the Litho Club is to dis- 
cuss and lecture on technical and educa- 
tional subjects. Practically all concerned 
in the graphic arts industry and subsidi- 
ary concerns are affiliated with the Club. 
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BAXTER EXPANDS 
FREEZING DIVISION 


H. C. Baxter & Brother, for many 
years co-packer of frozen seasonal vege- 
tables for Birds-Eye Division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, has announced 
expansion plans whereby packing in the 
future will be done for its own account. 
The rapidly growing freezing end of the 
business will now be channeled through a 
wholly owned subsidiary. The Snow Flake 
Canning Company to supplement the 
principal freezing plant at Corinna, 
Maine, in which for 17 years frozen corn, 
French fried potatoes and other products. 
packed, the firm had previously, in 1947, 
built another modern, up-to-date freezing 
plant for the production of frozen 
French friedpotatoes and other products. 
In addition to the frozen French fries, 
which will continue to be packed at this 
plant, the firm will pack a gradually in- 
creasing line of seasonal vegetables. 

F. Webster Browne, partner in charge 
of sales, also announces the appointment 
of Robert F. (Bob) Carter as Sales Man- 
ager of the Snow Flake Canning Com- 
pany Division. Mr. Carter will continue 
to act, also, as director of the firm’s 
metropolitan sales for canned foods. He 
may be reached at his New York City 
office, 9 E. 77th Street, or through the 
home office at Brunswick, Maine. 


ANIMAL FOOD PACKER 
EXPANDING 


The Luria Engineering Company of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is constructing 
an additional food-processing plant at 
Franklin, Kentucky, for the Western 
Condensing Company, manufacturer of 
animal food products, according to an 
announcement by the engineering con- 
cern, which fabricates standardized steel 
structures for industry. The new plant, 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
October, will be a _ single-story, steel- 
frame structure that will be 40 feet wide 
and 60 feet long. It will have a built-up 
roof deck and corrugated asbestos roof- 
ing and siding. 

It will be the third building produced 
by Luria this year for Western Condens- 
ing as part of the latter’s current expan- 
sion program. Last Spring, the food 
company added a 20,800 square-foot 
warehouse at Lima, Ohio, and a 35,200 
square-foot warehouse at Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 


LUCE MOVED UP AT C.I.T. 


John R. Luce, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary and Opera- 
tion Supervisor for the New York Divi- 
sion of C.I.T. Corporation, it was an- 
nounced this week by S. D. Maddock, 
President of the company. 

Mr. Luce joined his company in 1946 
at the Chicago office and was later named 
Senior Credit Man for that division. He 
is replacing C. H. Anderson who has 
been assigned to a new position with the 
company’s west coast divisions. 
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BROOMHEAD TO MANAGE 
CONTINENTAL PLANT 


Mr. J. W. Broomhead has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of Continental 
Can Company’s Pittsburgh metal con- 
tainer plant, Eastern Metal Division, it 
was announced by Mr. L. Ylvisaker, gen- 
eral manager, northeastern district. 


Mr. Broomhead joined Continental in 
1944 as an industrial engineer. He then 
became Eastern regional industrial engi- 
neer and, prior to his new assignment, 
was manager of indistrial engineering— 
Eastern Metal Division. 


CHANGES AT PFIZER 


Charles A. Specht, controller of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. and a member of its board 
of directors, has been elected President 
of all that company’s foreign trade sub- 
sidiaries, it has been announced by May- 
nard E. Simond, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Pfizer and chairman of 
the boards of directors of the subsidi- 
aries. 


The subsidiaries include Pfizer Over- 
seas, Inc., Pfizer International Corpora- 
tion, Laboratorios Pfizer, S. A., Pfizer 
Inter-American S. A., Pfizer Ltd. and 
Pfizer Canada, Ltd. Mr. Specht will con- 
tinue as a director of Pfizer, but has re- 
signed as its controller. 

John J. Powers, Jr., a vice-president 
and director of Pfizer, will continue as 
the principal representative of that com- 
pany in connection with the ownership 
of all its foreign trading subsidiaries, 
and Mr. Specht will be under his general 
spervision with respect to the operations 
of these subsidiaries. 


Edwin H. Smith, formerly controller 
of Warner-Hudnut, Inc., has been elected 
controller of Pfizer to succeed Mr. 
Specht. 

During the last two years, Pfizer has 
been engaged in an extensive expansion 
of its foreign trade activities. The sev- 
eral susbidiaries it has formed to carry 
out the objectives of this program have 
established branch operations in Canada, 
England and Belgium, as well as in a 
number of countries throughout Latin 
America. 


E. F. TULLAR RETIRED 


The Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion has announced that effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, E. Frank Tullar 
retired as manager of its Eastern Milk 
Department at Wheaton, Illinois. This 
Department of the Canning Machinery 
Division is principally engaged in the 
installation and servicing of evaporated 
milk processing lines employed by the 
Midwestern and Eastern evaporated milk 
industries. Herman Grether, former 
service manager of the Department, suc- 
ceeds Tullar as manager. George Maney, 
former assistant service manager, was 
elevated to service manager. 
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CANCO SUPPORTS 
CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


American Can Company announced 
this week, a contribution of $20,000 per 
year in support of the University of Chi- 
cago Institute of Metals Basic Research 
program, according to Dr. Roger H. 
Lueck, General Manager of Canco’s Re- 
search and Technical Department. Canco 
will spend more than $150 thousand this 
year to assist universities, research foun- 
dations, and other groups directly or in- 
directly of concern to the canning and 
can making industries. These are, of 
course, in addition to Canco’s own re- 
search studies. 

Dr. Lueck said the basic research 
which the University of Chicago Insti- 
tute is conducting into the nature of 
metals and the physics of the solid state 
will supply fundamental knowledge which 
should prove invaluable to industrial 
engineers, scientists and technologists. 


BROWN APPOINTED 
CESCO AD MANAGER 


Mr. Donald E. Stem, President of 


.Cesco, has announced the appointment 


of Mr. LeRoy M. Brown as Advertising 
Manager. Mr. Brown will handle the 
expanding sales, promotion and advertis- 
ing program of the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia firm, which specializes in Mag- 
netic Separators for the canner. 


TUNA CLIPPER DESTROYED 


The tuna clipper Senator, owned by 
Allen E. Humphrey, was destroyed by 
fire at San Diego, California, October 17, 
with a loss estimated at $95,000. It was 
the 18th San Diego tuna craft to be lost 
this year by fire, explosion, collision, 
sinking and stranding. 


FISHING PARTY HOSTS 


Star Kist Tuna will be hosts to food 
chain executives on a fishing trip out of 
Miami on Wednesday, October 29, during 
the progress of the 19th annual meeting 
of the National Association of Food 
Chains at Miami Beach. 

On the same day, Krey Packing Com- 
pany will be hosts to chain delegates on 
a “land tour” taking in sights of inter- 
est at Hollywood and Fort Lauderdale. 


INCREASES STAFF 


Rodway Sales Corporation, New York 
City food brokers, announce the addi- 
tion of Leon Brody, Robert Mellon, Ab- 
bott Dibblee, and John A. Armstrong to 
their retail sales staff. 


QUITS BUYING POST 
Edward J. Devitt has resigned as 
grocery buyer for the Food Center 
Supermarkets, Inc., of Peekskill, New 
York. 
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WASHINGTON 


SUGAR USERS ASK FOR 
LARGER QUOTA 


A eall for help to increase the Na- 
tion’s sugar supply quota was filed Octo- 
ber 17 with Chairman Harold D. Cooley 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
by manufacturers of bakery products, 
confectionery, ice cream, preserves, soft 
drinks, and other sugar-containing items. 
Assistance was asked toward avoiding a 
scarcity of sugar because of the excep- 
tionally low level at which the 1952 
sugar quota has been kept by action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


As basis for the sugar-users appeal, it 
was pointed out that the 1952 sugar sup- 
ply quota set by the Secretary is 400,000 
tons below his own estimate of what 
would be actually required by American 
consumers and users during 1952. Also, 
distribution of sugar is currently run- 
ning 300,000 tons ahead of 1951. As a 
result, it was noted sugar stocks in com- 
mercial channels are about 300,000 tons 
below last year. 


Present action of the Secretary, in set- 
ting and keeping the 1952 sugar supply 
quota at a point far below estimated re- 
quirements, is contrary to assurances 
given to Congress last year by the De- 
partment, that fears of such a dangerous 
situation were unfounded, the users 
pointed out. 


At that time, when renewal of the 
Sugar Act was being considered, the rec- 
ommendation was made on behalf of 
consumers and sugar-using industries 
that the law be amended to prohibit set- 
ting the Nation’s sugar supply quota 
below average requirements for the two 
preceding years, as a minimum. The 
amendment, which was not adopted, was 
intended to avoid arbitrary action which 
would restrict the supply to a point be- 
low actual needs. 


The communication points out that, 
when such provision was under consider- 
ation, representations made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture were to the 
effect that such a consumer protective 
mesure would have made no change in 
prior quota levels, and was unlikely to 
have any future effect except in a year 
of ‘epression or sharp inventory reduc- 
tion in stocks following a period of high 
div‘ vibution of sugar. 


he creation of an artificial scarcity 
of sugar for the benefit of domestic 
Suvie producers and processors, with 
lit’ > regard for the welfare of consum- 
ers is not in keeping with either the let- 
te: oy the spirit of the law. Further, it 
vavenes Congressional intent, as 
cl sly shown by the legislative history 
ot ‘e Act. The attitude of the Secre- 
ta’. in his continued refusal to provide 
en gh sugar to meet recognized con- 
Su! cr requirements is, we believe, not in 
acc rd with the best interests of the 
Av -viean public.” 
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Indicating possibility that the current 
situation may require action by the next 
Congress to amend the Act so that such 
unduly restrictive quotas cannot be set, 
the complaining industries requested 
that in the meantime the Chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee urge the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture “to make avail- 
able under quota enough sugar to meet 
consumer requirements for 1952.” 


The letter to Chairman Cooley was 
signed by a long list of Associations 
whose members consume 90 percent of 
commercial sugars including National 
Canners Association; National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers and the 
National Preservers’ Association, Inc. 


PUBLIC HEARING SET 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 


’ announced October 16 that a public hear- 


ing will be held on November 13, 1952, 
in Washington, D. C., on sugar require- 
ments for 1953. The hearing will be 
held in the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Auditorium, South Building, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. 


GREAT NORTHERN AND 
PINTO BEANS REMOVED FROM 
EXPORT SALES LISTS 


In response to numerous inquiries re- 
garding future availability of particular 
classes of beans on the monthly export 
price lists of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced October 16, that all 
of the 1948-crop Great Northern beans 
offered on the October export sales list 
have been sold, and that all of the 1949- 
crop Pinto beans offered on this list prob- 
ably will be sold by the end of this 
month. 


The October export sales price list 
contained 50,000 hundredweight of 1948- 
crop Great Northern beans and 299,000 
hundredweight of 1949-crop Pinto beans. 


The Department also announced that 
while the CCC owns some stocks of these 
classes of beans from more recent crops, 
these stocks will not be placed on the 
export sales price list for November and 
succeeding months. These stocks will, 
however, continue to be available on the 
domestic sales price list until sold. The 
domestic sales price, as required by law, 
is computed by adding 5 percent and 
carrying charges to the current support 
price for beans. 


For the past several years it has been 
the policy of the Department to sell 
beans for export at prices less than those 
required by law for domestic sales. The 
objective of this policy is to reduce sur- 
plus supplies by offering them for export 
at prices competitive with world prices. 
Because of reduced U. S. crops and sub- 
stantial sales by the CCC for export, 
supplies of Pinto and Great Northern 
beans are currently getting in line with 
market requirements. 


FARMER-CONSUMER PRICE 
SPREAD DEPENDS ON 
SERVICES REQUIRED 


Commenting on President Truman’s 
recent proposal for official government 
studies of where the consumer’s dollar 
goes, Paul S. Willis, GMA President, 
stressed the need for full and impartial 
study of the price spread for individual 
food items at the only way to arrive at 
the facts in this complex field. 

Detailed economic studies, conducted 
jointly by the National Grange and Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
since 1948, clearly show that the spread 
between what the farmer gets and what 
the consumer pays varies in accordance 
with the processing and distribution 
services required. A wide spread indi- 
cates primarily the variety of services 
which must be performed and not the 
rate of profit. The studies also reveal 
that food prices over the past several 
years have risen mainly because of 
higher wage rates, higher transportation 
rates and higher taxes. 

These cost increases have created an 
upward pressure on prices and the 
price spread. However, not all of them 
have been reflected in prices. Proces- 
sors partially offset these higher costs 
through increased operating efficiencies 
and greater volume, and by currently 
absorbing some of these costs. This par- 
tial absorption has reduced the average 
rate of profits for grocery manufactur- 
ers to an alarmingly disturbing low 
point. In 1939, the last year before the 
World War II defense program, grocery 
manufacturers averaged 4.6 cents profit 
per dollar of sales. Since then, the trend 


has been steadily downward, with profits - 


in 1951 dropping to 2.4 cents per dollar 
of sales. In 1952 it will average about 
2 cents, according to Mr. Willis. 

To show the relationship of increased 
production costs on food prices, Mr. Wil- 
lis said that a food processor today must 
pay $2.57 for the same amount of fac- 
tory labor which cost him $1 in 1939. 
For the same amount of rail transporta- 
tion which cost him in 1939, he added, 
the processor now must pay $1.79—in 
some cases as much as $1.85. 

To show the influence of increased 
taxes, Mr. Willis, called attention to the 
fact that taxes now cost more than food. 
The nation’s food bill was $16 billion, its 
tax bill $12% billion in 1939; today the 
1952 food bill is expected to be about $63 
billion as compared to a tax bill $20 
billion in excess of that figure—about 
$85 billion, he declared. 

Mr. Willis cited a _ section of the 
Grange-GMA study on which bread 
showed an increase of 6-8/10 cents a loaf 
since 1945 to an average retail price of 
16 and 3/10 cents a loaf in 1951. This 
increase, he said, was accounted for as 
follows: 

Higher wage cost—2 and 9/10 cents 

Higher taxes, transportation, etc. — 1 

and 8/10 cents 

Higher farm product prices—1 cent 

Subsidy removal—7/10 of a cent 

Higher profits—4/10 of a cent 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—There were no 
exciting developments in the canned foods 
market situation during the week. Busi- 
ness volume, of course, has dropped off 
from the peak reached a few weeks ago, 
offerings on a number of items being ex- 
tremely limited and buyers are fairly 
well covered on those items that are 
available . 


With floor stocks of citrus juices down 
to a bare level, interest of the trade is 
centered on the Florida convention, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of this 
week. There are a good many rumors 
making the rounds about citrus this year, 
and many of the trade are making the 
trip to find out first hand just what may 
be expected. Stocks on hand October 11, 
according to latest Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation report, are all but exhausted. On 
that date there was a total supply of 
the three single strength canned juices 
of 1,356,593 cases. This figure compares 
with 4,046,757 cases on hand October 13, 
1951, and 1,289,256 cases October 14, 
1950. By commodity, on October 11, 
1952 uccording to the report, there were 
517,723 cases of grapefruit, 457,894 cases 
of orange juice, and 380,976 cases of com- 
bination juice, all on a basis of 24/2’s. 


Total supply of frozen concentrated 
orange juice, as of October 1, according 
to the PMA, Transportation and Ware- 
housing Branch of USDA, was 17,663,000 
gallons compared to 15,868,000 gallons 
same date a year ago. 


FROZEN STOCKS—According to the 
same government report mentioned 
above, there were but 6 million bushels 
of apples in cold storage, as of October 
1 as against 8 million bushels a year ago, 
and an average of about 9 million bushels. 


Stocks of frozen fruits the first of 
October totaled 325,271,000 pounds, well 
below last year’s figure of 387,929,000 
pounds, and below the ten-year average 
of 349,178,000 pounds. In the entire list 
of fruits the only commodity with a 
supply exceeding last year’s, was straw- 
berries, 129 million pounds compared to 
120 million pounds last year. Stocks of 
all of the other berries, including cher- 
ries, were well below those of a year ago. 
Stocks of frozen apples, too, were but 40 
per cent of last year. 


On October 1 of this year there were 
524,406,000 pounds of frozen vegetables 
on hand compared to 515,766,000 last 
year, and an average of 395,972,000 
pounds. By item, in millions of pounds, 
this year compared to last year: Peas— 
190-183; Lima Beans — 77-87; Snap 
Beans—64-67; Sweet Corn—52-48; Spin- 
ach—43-31; Broccoli—18-18; Miscellan- 
eous Vegetables—47-49. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Trend Maintained—C s Trading 
In Tomatoes—Peas In Well Balanced Posi- 
tion—Some Resistance To Bean Prices— 
Increasing Buying Interest In Citrus—Maine 
Sardine Canning Over — Higher Prices For 
Tuna—Increasing Spread Between Pink And 
Chum Salmon—Fruits Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., October 23, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—In most instances 
the price trend is maintained. It is felt 
that a tight supply position may be seen 
in vegetables as the season draws to a 
close, but even with this forecast, there 
is caution in the matter of trade buying. 
The fish group holds well, especially for 
tuna and sardines. Fruits are moving 
to consuming centers, largely through the 
big packers operating under nationally 
advertised brands. Holdings of most 
fruits on the part of independent packers 
on the Coast are believed to be light. 


THE OUTLOOK—Nearly all advices 
point to a continuation of firm price 
levels in the canned food group. There 
is increasing evidence of this trend, par- 
ticularly in many of the vegetables, but 
especially in tomatoes, string beans, peas 
and carrots. Fruits are held likely to 
maintain their present schedules, and in 
certain groups packers are meeting with 
rather keen competition for business. 
Fish supplies are light and while the 
active consuming season has passed, the 
absence of important stocks in canners 
hands points to the prospect of firm mar- 
kets. A pickup in the demand for spec- 
ialties usually seen during the holiday 
season is expected to get underway 
shortly. 


TOMATOES — West Coast reports 
mentioned considerable activity in this 
market, with some trading between can- 
ners, as well as an exceptionally good 
demand from mid-west canners. As a 
result there are increasing signs of can- 
ner pro-rating in California on deliveries 
before the season ends. 

Eastern markets were firm and the 
offerings limited. For unsold stocks in 
the Maryland area, there were scattered 
offerings on the basis of $1.10-$1.15 for 
1s, $1.45 to $1.55 for 303s, $1.60 to $1.65 
for 2s and $7.75 to $8.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
Canners are not pressing sales and in 
some instances are entirely withdrawn 
on 10s, holding these packs for Govern- 
ment call later in the season. 


PEAS—There was a firm price posi- 
tion throughout the market. Canners 
have made heavy shipments to consuming 
centers and still have liberal shipping 
orders on books. Trade estimates point 
to a well balanced supply and demand 
position this season, with even a shortage 
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possible should there be better than a 
normal demand during the balance of 
the year. Standard 4 sieves, 10s, Alaskas 
f.o.b. Maryland were offered around $7.00 
to $7.25 cannery. There were some scat- 
tered offerings of standard 10s, 5 sieves 
New York cannery at $7.50 to $7.75. 
Northwest packs have moved out well, 
with the quality this season excellent. 


STRING BEANS—Market movement 
has not quite been equal to expectations, 
The shorter packs this season, combined 
with the high grower prices has brought 
some buyers resistance. Standard cuts, 
ungraded were offered, f.o.b. Eastern 
eannery at $1.25 to $1.30 for 303s, and 
$1.35 to $1.40 for 2s, while f.o.b. Midwest 
2s standard cuts commanded in _ the 
neighborhood of $1.25, f.o.b. 


CARROTS—Higher grower prices are 
developing in the Eastern area and the 
market generally is firm. Diced are of- 
fered at $1.25 for 2s, f.o.b. cannery, and 
out of the Wisconsin area the offerings 
are around $1.25, f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—With the new can- 
ning season only a few weeks away in- 
creasing buying interest is developing. 
Unsold stocks remaining, point to an un- 
usually small carryover, with the possible 
exception of grapefruit juice. There are 
some new pack quotations on this item 
but generally the packing is under way 
on the part of only a few processors. 
Prices are on the basis of 80c for 2s and 
$1.70 for 46 oz., f.o.b. covering fancy 
quality, sweetened. The few offerings of 
old pack include 46 oz. orange juice at 
$2.25, tangerine juice 2s at $1.05 and 
citrus salad 8 oz. at 97%c f.o.b. The 
latest estimate on Florida orange produc- 
tion points to a total of 81,000,000 boxes, 
and some leading processors maintain 
that with canner, concentrate and fresh 
market demand this will hardly meet 
all demands. 


SARDINES—Maine sardine canning 
operations are practically at end. For 
remaining stocks most canners asked 
$7.00 per case, f.o.b. for keyless quarters. 
The impression is that with the higher 
raw product costs, this will be reflected 
in stronger offerings as the year draws 
to a close. Meanwhile, attention is 
directed to the West Coast where no 
packing has been accomplished so far 
this season. It is reported that the fish- 
ermen and the packers had agreed on a 
paying price in the Southern areas. This 
basis, however, was not revealed. With 
no fish running along the California coast 
it follows that no packing is possible. 


TUNA—A leading Northwest albacore 
canner advanced the price of halves to 
the basis of $16.00 f.o.b. and $16.44 per 
case New York for fancy. This upturr 
was expected to be followed by other can- 
ners as a result of the higher price paid 
to fishermen, the understanding being 
that the basis was now $400.00 per ton, 
as against $350.00 per ton a short while 
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ago. California canners were moving 
fairly good quantities to consumer 
centers. 


SALMON—The market interest cen- 
tered mainly in the increasing spread 
developing between pinks and chums, 
with the first named showing strength 
and apparently losing trade as a result. 
There is now nearly a $4.00 difference 
between the two packs. Top quality 
chums are available, f.o.b. cannery at 
$16.00 per case, and the pinks in some 
quarters are held for $20.00 per case, 
both halves. Other offerings included 
Alaskas reds, halves at $17.50, Kings at 
$15.00, Copper River Chinooks at $16.00, 
Cohoes from $12.50 to $13.00 and reds 1s 
talls at $27.00, all f.o.b. Meanwhile, the 
trade has not lost sight of the Canadian 
offerings of Pinks, and the fact that 
there has been a pack of some 700,000 
cases in that area this season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Despite the 
relatively small California peach pack 
this year there is no attempt, at least at 
the moment to bring about a higher sell- 
ing schedule. Some feel that the sharp 
competition with pineapple offerings, ac- 
counts for this trend. For choice Pine- 
apple, 2%s, leading sellers were asking 
$3.00, f.0.b. Hawaii, while peaches, yellow 
clings, fancy were held at the same level, 
f.o.b. West Coast shipping point. 


As for pears, apricots, cherries, and 
mixed fruits, the movement was largely 
from canners against existing contracts 
and on the usual allotment basis in many 
instances. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Cold Weather Causing Concern—Business 

Steady—Citrus Needed Badly—Kraut Can- 

ners Withdraw—Little Doubt That Toma- 

toes Will Be Short—Very Little Offerings 

Of Beans—Pumpkin Continues To Slide— 
Many Northwest Fruits Short. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 23, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—A record snow 
fell this week in the Chicago area and 
there was a real snap in the air as tem- 
peratures fell below freezing. Prospects 
of even lower temperatures during the 
next few days with the thermometer 
dropping as low as 15 to 20 degrees has 
canners of kraut, carrots and beets show- 
ing considerable concern. All these packs 
will be short anyhow and a few days of 
hard freezing and the results will be 
worse than anticipated. 

Business, down from previous high 
levels, is running along at a fairly con- 


sistant level with the trade now faced 
with possible shortages on one hand and 
limited warehouse space and finances on 
the other. Distributors have been trying 
to protect themselves against later voids 
in canned foods supplies by booking 
ahead for later delivery but most of the 
cannig industry is demanding prompt 
shipping instructions except in the case 
of old time customers. 


This week the trade found it almost 
impossible to buy unsweetened citrus 
juice, which is the most popular variety 
in the Chicago market, and it’s a long 
time before good natural juice will be 
available. Where kraut is concerned a 
buyer either has an old time connection 
or he is in a tough spot. Lower grades 
of both green and wax beans are also 
extremely limited from local sources and 
No. 10 tins of Blue Lakes are a thing of 
the past. Corn seems to have leveled off 
at present levels but pumpkin continues 
to slide as supplies this year now exceed 
demand. Peeled tomatoes are firm and 
short and will be at a premium for the 
balance of the season although because of 
labor conditions tomato products will be 
in much better shape. 


CITRUS — Due to _ unseasonable 
weather the new crop of grapefruit is 
maturing slower than usual which is un- 
fortunate as Chicago buyers are badly in 
need of additional supplies of natural 
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juice of all kinds and find they are now 
not available. Sugar added grapefruit 
juice is offered at $1.75, with blended at 
$2.07% and orange at $2.25. The trade 
have been buying a little heavier on sec- 
tions where they can find them as it will 
be a long time before the new pack is 
available. It appears the trade will have 
to buy sugar added juice whether they 
like it or not if they are to avoid being 
out entirely. 


KRAUT—AIll Wisconsin kraut canners 
are off the market and with prospects 
of below freezing weather in the offing 
the situation is even tighter than it was. 
Kancy kraut is worth $5.55 for tens, 
$1.65 for 2%s, $1.30 for 2s and $1.17% 
for 303s although prices don’t mean much 
at present. Furthermore, there is every 
possibility of prices advancing at least 
10c per dozen basis 214s by the first of 
November. Kraut canners are in the 
driver’s seat this year for sure. 


TOMATOES—There is little doubt 
that peeled tomatoes of all grades will 
be short this year and canners have firm 
ideas about unsold stocks still on hand. 
Standard 2s are firmly held at a bottom 
of $1.75 with 2% at $2.50. Extra stand- 
ards are offered at $1.85 to $1.90 for 2s 
and $2.75 for 2% and canners have no 
ideas about trading from these figures. 
Products are in a little different situa- 
tion as when the glut came during the 
pack the labor shortage forced many can- 
ners to run raw stock into tomato prod- 
ucts at the expense of peeled tomatoes. 
Fancy catsup is bringing $1.85 to $1.90 
for 14 oz. and $11.50 for tens with extra 
standard at $1.65 and $10.50. Fancy 
juice is currently offered at $1.25 for 2s 
and $2.50 for 46 oz. 


BEANS—Very little is offered here in 
the way of beans from normal Wisconsin 
sources, in fact, there are more offerings 
from New York than anywhere else. It’s 
difficult to quote on standards as nothing 
is offered but would probably list at $1.25 
for 3038s and $7.00 for tens if available. 
Fancy cuts are quoted at $1.70 for 303 
green and $1.80 for wax while extra 
standard are listed at $1.45 for either 
variety. Some fancy whole beans are 
still available at $2.85 for fancy 1 sieve 
in No. 2 tins with 2 sieve at $2.65 and 
threes at $2.35. Offerings from the East 
are very limited as are Blue Lakes from 
the Coast where pro-rating was done on 
many sizes. Nothing is offered from the 
Ozarks along with very poor prospects 
for the fall pack. 


PUMPKIN—Prices continued to slide 
the past week even though this is the 
season when pumpkin should sell at it’s 
best. Quotations vary considerably as 
fancy pumpkin can be bought at $1.45 for 
2%s all the way up to $1.65. Tens are 
in better shape and seem to be holding 
fairly well at $5.75 to $6.00. The past 
two years on pumpkin have been golden 
ones for the canning industry and en- 
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ticed more canners into packing pumpkin 
with the above results. 1 


NORTHWEST FRUITS —Prune 
plums from the Northwest will be short 
this year as recent government statistics 
indicate there were 27 per cent fewer 
prunes canned this year as compared to 
1951. To further tighten the situation 
the Quartermaster department is asking 
bids on 40,000 cases. At present canners 
are offering 2% fancy at $2.25 with tens 
at $7.75 and choice at $2.10 and $7.00 
Bartlett pears seem in good shape with 
the exception of standards and canners 
are offering a full assortment of sizes 
and counts. Elberta peaches are limited 
and prices are firm on unsold stocks. 
Fancy ones are held at $2.35 with 2%s 
at $3.75 while choice are bringing $2.10 
and $3.30. Royal Annes are still offered 
in most sizes and grades although Bings 
are short and only broken assortments 
are listed. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The trade 
have covered fairly well and spot busi- 
ness is only routine where most Cali- 
fornia fruits are concerned. However, 
independent canners are in good shape 
and prices are on the firm side, par- 
ticularly in the case of Cling peaches as 
little in the way of offerings reaches this 
market. Distributors find standard Clings 
are difficult to locate although choice sold 
here this week on the basis of $2.65 for 
2% halves. Cocktail is selling in a rou- 
tine manner on the basis of $2.12% for 
fancy ones, $3.40 for 2%s and $12.45 for 
tens. Choice is offered at $2.0714, $3.20 
and $11.65. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Favorable Weather For Crops—Fruits Large- 
ly Unchanged—Opening Prices On Carrots 
— Spinach Movement Fair — Utah Kraut 
Prices Named—Tomato Canning About Over 
—Alaska Salmon Pack About Same As Last 
Year—Sardine Fishing Finally Underway. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 23, 1952 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service directs attention to the fact 
that September brought favorable nat- 
ural conditions for the maturity and har- 
vesting of California crops, with little 
or no damage by rain, with October con- 
ditions likewise favorable to date. Apples 
promise a rather larger production than 
estimated earlier, with the output now 
placed at 8,715,000 bushels. Of this total 
it is estimated that Gravensteins, in 
which canners are especially interested, 
accounted for about 2,500,000 bushels. 
This has been the largest apple crop since 
1949. Citrus fruits promise a larger 
crop than in recent years. A good crop 
of figs was harvested but some fruit 
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ripened rather late. Grapes have been 
a rather larger crop than early estimates 
indicated, with the output now estimated 
at 2,912,000 tons. Olives are estimated 
at 65 per cent of a full crop and harvest- 
ing for canning is under way. Last year 
33,300 tons were handled by canners 
against 24,900 tons the year before. 


Preliminary estimates place the har- 
vested tonnage of cling peaches at 458,- 
000 tons and that of freestones at 262,000 
tons. Bartlett pear production is placed 
at 344,000 tons, equaling the record crop 
of 1949, when it is estimated at 21,000 
tons went unharvested. The 1952 crop 
ran to extra good sizing and good quality. 
Production of varieties other than Bart- 
letts is estimated at 40,000 tons. The 
output of prunes has been below expecta- 
tions, amounting to about 135,000 tons, 
This is far below the 10-year average of 
183,700 tons. 


FRUITS—tThe canned fruit market 
remains largely without change, orders 
continuing quite numerous, but small in 
size, with canners making every effort to 
make deliveries before November 1, 
which was the deadline in many of the 
early sales contracts. No price changes 
of importance have been reported of late 
and none are expected in the near future. 
Especially pleasing has been the business 
done so far on Bartlett pears and the 
steady interest shown in fruit cocktail. 
The pear crop was a near-record one but 
distributors have been induced to place 
large initial orders at the marked reduc- 
tion in prices from those named last year. 
Most sales of No. 2% fancy seem to be 
in the range of $3.50-$3.60, with choice 
at $3.25 and standard at $2.90. Fancy 
Elberta peaches are moving at $3.75 for 
No. 2%s and a very considerable part of 
the pack has been disposed of. 


CARROTS—Opening prices have been 
brought out on California pack diced car- 
rots, with a featured brand quoted at 
$1.40 for No. 303 glass and $7.00 for No. 
10 tin. Cut carot chips are quoted at 
$2.50 for No. 10. The fresh vegetable 
market has been caring for much of the 
crop so the size of the pack that can be 
made is still a question. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach is moving 
off fairly well, but the distributing trade 
is not anticipating requirements in ad- 
vance as on many other items. Prices 
vary more on spinach than on almost any 
other item in the canned list and sales of 
fancy are being made at $1.20-$1.40 on 
No. 2, $1.50-$1.75 on No. 214s and $4.85- 
$5.25 on No. 10s. One large operator has 
announced that no pack of fall spinach 
will be made in California this season. 
Others intend to limit their acreages, it 
is indicated. 


SAUERKRAUT—Prices on Utah pick 
sauerkraut have made an appearance in 
this market, with a featured brand of- 
fered at $1.80 for No. 2% and $1.25 for 
No. 303. Early business has been quite 
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satisfactory, this item being in compara- 
tively light supply. 


YOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners have dropped off sharply and 
some plants have closed for the season, 
or will run but one or two days a week. 
There have been numerous withdrawals 
on items in peeled tomatoes and a few 
prorate deliveries have been announced. 
Standards are selling at $1.40 for No. 
303, $1.95 for No. 2% and $7.00 for No. 
10. Fancy is moving at $1.80 for No. 
303, $2.60 for No. 2%s and $9.00 for 
No. 10. 


SALMON—Final figures on the Alaska 
salmon pack for the season have been re- 
leased, with the total to October 11 placed 
at 3,530,079 cases. This pack was made 
by 109 canneries, against 121 in opera- 
tion last year when the pack amounted 
to 3,473,592 cases. By species the 1952 
pack was as follows: King, 56,216; red, 
1,192,134; pink, 1,149,739; chum, 941,561, 
and coho, 190,429. The market is not 
especially active just now, but early sales 
have been quite satisfactory. Most can- 
ners report a smaller pack of halves than 
in former years and this size has been 
quite closely sold up with some. Alaska 


red salmon is available at $26.50-$30.00 
for No. 1 tall and $16.00-$18.50 for 
halves; medium red at $20.00-$21.00, and 
halves at $12.00-$13.00; pinks at $19.00- 


$20.00, and halves at $11.00-$12.00, and 
chums at $16.00 and halves at $8.50-$10. 


SARDINES—Fishing for sardines off 
the southern California coast is just get- 
ting under way, with the price to fisher- 
men agreed upon at $70.00 a ton, accord- 
ing to announcements. A year ago 
through October 16, catches for Califor- 
nia amounted to 61,092 tons. This year, 
to a corresponding date, but 90 tons had 
been taken. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Sales Are Slow Despite Short Pack 
—A Few More Oysters Caught This Week 
—Crab Production Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 23, 1952. 


SHRIMP — Glancing at the canned 
shrimp market is as puzzling as glancing 
at the statistics of a football game where 
the losing team made more first downs, 
gained more yardage, completed more 
passes, yet lost the game because they did 
not make the touchdowns. So it is with 
the shrimp pack. The pack this season 
is short, prices are reasonable, quality 
first class, nevertheless sales are slow and 
the answer is the same as that in football 
—canners have been held on the goal line 


by the “hand-to-mouth manner” of buy- 
ing. There were 28 plants in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama canning shrimp 
the week ending October 11, 1952 that 
reported 23,974 standard cases of shrimp 
having been canned that week, whereas 
29 plants the previous week packed 32,- 
058 standard cases or a drop of 8,084 
standard cases. 


The total pack of shrimp this season 
up to October 11, 1952 was 251,499 stand- 
ard cases and the total pack last season 
up to October 13, 1951 was 317,670 cases 
or a difference of 66,171 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 10, 1952 were: Louisiana 
6,598 barrels, including 4,488 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,118 barrels, in- 
cluding 580 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 402 barrels, including 165 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 9,064 barrels, 
making a total of 17,182 barrels, which 
is 1,139 barrels less than were received 
the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News Offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 
creased 344,986 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 159,738 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
2,658,311 pounds less than one year ago. 

The total holdings of shrimp in cold 
storage in the United States on October 
1, 1952 was 12,267,000 pounds. 


OYSTERS—No canning of oysters is 
now taking place and none expected until 
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December because the weather will have 
to be cold and oysters fat before any can- 
ning is done. The fatter the oyster is, 
the greater the yield of oyster-meat per 
barrel, hence no attempt is made to can 
poor oysters. 


On the other hand when the weather 
is cold, the boats can stay out longer on 
the reef until they get a full load, where- 
as in warm weather the boats have to 
make short trips and not bring a full 
load, because oysters will not stay fresh 
long out of the water in warm weather. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 10, 1952 were: Louisiana 
3,926 barrels; Alabama 216 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 4,142 barrels, which is 238 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week, 


HARD CRABS—The weather was bad 
last week which made it difficult for the 
crabbers to work. 


Landing of hard crabs for the week 
ending October 10, 1952 were: Louisana 


55,430 pounds; Alabama 4,800 pounds; . 


and Mississippi 12,100 pounds, making a 
total of 72,330 pounds, which was 44,997 
pounds less than were produced the pre- 
vious week. No crab meat is being pro- 
cessed now, but it is disposed of fresh- 
cooked. 


RECORD SALES VOLUME 
FOR LUCKY STORES 


At the regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Lucky Stores, Inc. held 
October 15, 1952, it was reported that 
sales for the thirteen weeks ended Sep- 
tember 28, amounted to $10,082,000 com- 
pared to $8,774,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1951, an increase of $1,308,000 
or 14.9 percent, the largest sales volume 
for the third period in the company’s his- 
tory. Total sales for the year to date 
were $29,644,000 compared to $25,820,000 
for the same 39 weeks of 1951, up 
$3,624,000 or 14.0 percent. Lucky’s sales 
volume is expected to be in excess of the 
national average of gain for this par- 
ticular period. 


Earnings for the thirteen week period 
ended September 28, amounted to $145,- 
355 after all charges and depreciation 
and after providing $208,000 for federal 
income taxes. Net earnings, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, produced 
17 cents per share on outstanding com- 
mon stock, which brings total earnings 
for the year to date to 47 cents compared 
to 32 cents for the corresponding period 
of 1951. 


A new super market was opened in 
Sacramento during August and another 
is under construction in Redwood City. 

At the same meeting the directors de- 
clared a dividend of 12% cents per share 
on the common stock payable November 
15 to stock of record November 5. 
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CONTINENTAL SALES UP, 
PROFITS DOWN 


Continental Can Company, Inc., re- 
ports consolidated net income for the 
nine months ended September 30, 1952 
of $10,861,049 or $3.19 per Common. 
share on 3,169,220.9 shares outstanding, 
compared with net income of $12,268,938 
or $3.74 per Common share on 3,162,493 
outstanding shares for the comparable 
nine months period of 1951, according to 
General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of 
the Board. 


Net sales of $364,834,420 for the cur- 
rent nine months period and $157,633,055 
for the third quarter established new 
records exceeding any comparable peri- 
ods in the Company’s history. 


Sales as currently reported compared 
with sales of $353,164,558 for the first 
nine months of 1951 and $142,781,085 
for the third quarter of last year. 


Income before depreciation, depletion 
and income taxes in the first nine months 
of 1952 was $28,150,567 compared with 
$34,496,358 in the same 1951 period. 


Provision for income taxes amounted 
to $10,805,243 in the first none months 
of 1952 compared to $16,200,000 in the 
comparable 1951 period. 


Consolidated net income for the three 
months ended September 30, 1952 
amounted to $6,155,670 which was equiv- 
alent to $1.86 per Common share. This 
compared with net income for the same 
three months of 1951 of $6,583,812, 
equivalent to $2.05 per Common share. 


In commenting on the current report, 
General Clay stated that the prolonged 
strike in the steel industry hurt both vol- 
ume and profits during the period cov- 
ered by the report. Although sales were 
at a record level, they would have been 
even higher had it not been for the strike 
in the steel industry. 


“The reported profits are after giving 
effect to a retroactive wage adjustment 
and other increased costs applying dur- 
ing the second and third quarter without 
a compensating price increase for our 
products,” he stated. 


“A price increase of slightly more than 
4 percent applying to metal containers 
was made effective toward the end of 
September, which will improve profit 
margins during the final quarter of the 
year,” he said. 


General Clay added that the prompt 
recovery in production following the end- 
ing of the steel strike resulted from a 
determined effort by the employees of 
Continental Can Company, as well as 
from the splendid cooperation of the steel 
companies, 


A regular quarterly dividen of 50 
cents per share on the common stock, 
93%4 cents a share on the $3.75 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and $1.06% a share 
on the $4.25 cumulative second preferred 
— was declared by the Directors Octo- 

er 15. 
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CAL-PAK SALES 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, reports that 
sales for the three month period ended 
August 31 amounted to $46,426,765, com- 
pared with $40,649,029 for the previous 
quarter and $31,256,437 for the like 
period of 1951. 


PACIFIC CAN DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Pacific Can Co., San 
Francisco, California, have declared a 5 
percent stock dividend and the usual 
dividend of 15 cents, payable in Decem- 
ber. A similar stock dividend was paid 
last December and cash dividends in 
both years amounted to 60 cents a share, 


OUTLOOK FOR 1953 FARM COSTS 


The trend to higher costs and lower re- 
turns for the farmer will be intensified 
in 1953 according to an October 21 re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


Cost rates for most commodities used 
in farm production and also wage rates 
are likely to increase slightly in 1953 
while prices received by farmers for 
commodities probably will average slight- 
ly lower than in 1952, according to the 
report. This means that the cost-price 
squeeze on producers will be intensified 
in 1953. Farmers’ demands for labor 
and for goods used in production will 
continue high in 1958. Demand for agri- 
cultural products also will continue high 
and near the 1952 record level, if 
weather conditions are average. Sup- 
plies of labor and most production goods 
are expected to be sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. With price of production 
items expected to be a little higher, total 
expenditures for production in 1953 
probably will be slightly above this year. 
These expenditures have risen in almost 
every year since 1938 as both prices and 
the quantity of items used have in- 
creased. Expenditures in 1952 were 3 
to 4 percent higher than in 1951, and the 
highest on record. The outlook in 19538 
is for a somewhat smaller supply of 
labor, but if continued emphasis is given 
to using labor efficiently and increased 
efforts devoted to recruitment programs 
no real shortage of workers should de- 
velop. However, farmers may find a 
problem in replacing some skilled and 
dependable regular workers. Wage rates 
in 1953 may be less than 5 percent above 
the 1952 average. Rates this year are 
averaging around 7 percent higher than 
in 1951. Cost of farm machinery and 
power in 1953 are expected to be higher 
than in 1952. Retail prices of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment probably will be 
somewhat higher in 1953 than in 1952, 
and prices of motor fuels and tires also 
may be higher, the report concludes. 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


“By this time tomorrow, there will be 
about 6,000 more people in this country 
to fced than there are right this minute”, 
Pau! S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., said 
last week. 

“At that rate”, he added, “by 1975 it 
is estimated that there will be 190,000,- 
000 Americans, and all of them wanting 
three good meals a day. It means there 
will be five people sitting down to din- 
ner for every four that sit down today.” 

The nation’s food industry, he com- 
mented, is doing long-range planning 
these days to insure good food and plen- 
ty of it for an increased population. 

Feeding our rapidly growing popula- 
tion, he added, will require the coopera- 
tion of everyone in “The Lifeline of 
America’”’,—the farmers who produce the 
crops, the researchers who develop new 
products, the manufacturers who pro- 
duce and package so efficiently every- 
thing from the breakfast cereal to the 
dessert—one item or a whole meal—the 
wholesale distributor, the supermarket, 
as well as the corner grocery store. 


“It is obvious”, he commented, “that 
our farmers will have to produce more, 
our processors will have to can and pack- 
age more and freeze more, and our retail 
outlets will have to expand and grow in 
number to take care of the increasing 
food needs of our nation.” 


FALL PLANTED STRAWBERRIES 
DO BETTER 


Twenty percent more fruit has been 
obtained from strawberries set in the fall 
over plants set in the spring in tests 
carried on at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York. Eight popular vari- 
eties were included in the Station test. 


The chief advantage of fall-set plants 
is that they become established early in 
the spring and send out runners sooner 
and in greater numbers than plants set 
out in the spring, according to Prof. 
George L. Slate, Station small fruit spe- 
cialist. And it’s the early runners which 
produce the bulk of the following sea- 
son’s fruit, he explains. 


Strawberry plants may be set as late 
as November but should be mulched for 
winter protection. They will also need 
mulching the next fall. 


Occasionally on soils that are not well- 
drained in the winter, or during winters 
when there is no snow cover for long 
periods, the plants may be heaved out of 
the soil, partially or completely. If 
pushed back into the soil when the mulch 
is removed they will grow satisfactorily. 


Plants set out this fall will bear a full 
crop of fruit in 1954. 


Disadvantages of fall planting onitieite 
the extra mulching, greater difficulty of 
weed control, and the fact that plants 
are not always easy to get in the fall. 


But in addition to the greater yield 
that accompanies fall setting, this prac- 
tice has the advantage of several weeks 
time in which to acomplish the job when 
pressure of other farm work is not so 
great as it is in the spring. Also, soil 
conditions are normally more favorable 
in the fall. Then, too, fall-set plants are 
ready to get off to a start as soon as the 
weather is favorable in the spring when 
wet soil conditions may delay spring 
planting considerably. 


SO YOU WANT TO SELL 
NEW YORK 


“So you Want to Sell New York” is 
the title of a neat, attractive, informa- 
tive 16 page brochure just issued by food 
manufacturers agents, B. Meier & Son, 
Ine. of New York City. The brochure is 
a study of the greater New York market 
in terms of people, latest trends in dis- 
tribution, and merchandising problems. 
It is written, says Robert Steinberg of 
the firm, for the canner who wishes to 
either enter this market or to expand his 
present coverage. Copies of this excel- 
lent study of the world’s greatest market 
are available for the asking. 


Requests should be addressed to the firm 
at 209 Bronx Terminal Market Building, 
Cromwell Avenue and 151st Street, New 
York 51, New York. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOGCRAPHER 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 2........... 3.95-4.00 
3 


Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 

Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 


1.00 


Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........ 
No. 2 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz.... 


Std... Cat; Ne. BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 
No. 10 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308............ 2.35 
No. 2 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 3038 
No. 2 


NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308...........06 1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 2 
No. 10 

OZARKS 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303 

BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, 


BEETS 


N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0...... 
35/0 
10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 
1.17%-1 
1.2714-1.30 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Cut, fey., No. 308.............. 1.0214-1.05 
1.1214-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 
20/0 
40/0 
80/0 


CARROTS 


N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 8 02. .........0 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl 


CORN— 


EAST 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
9.50-10.00 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303.............. 1.65 

No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1.40-1.50 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.35 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... 1.00-1.05 

1.55-1.65 
1.60 


1.35-1.45 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 

No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 10 — 


PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.25 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808....c..0cc0-se00000 1.25 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 7.50 
Ged. Me. BOB 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., Ung., 8 02. 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. .85 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 3808......0... 1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 
2 sv. 8 oz. 
No. 303 
5 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 


MIpWEsT ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 308... 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. -90- .95 
+1.421%4 
1.55-1.60 
8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75 


Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. .1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —- 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308....... 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 


.95 


PUMPKIN 


East, Fey., No. 214 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308... 1.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


1.45-1.65 

No. 10 5.75-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303............1.17% 


No. 303 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

No. 303 
No, 2 of 
4.8! 

No. 10 


TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... J 


Indiana 
Fey. Wh., No. 2 


No. 1 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., No. 303 


. 10 7.00 
1.15 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., 14 oz. glass. 
No. 10 
No. 10 10.50 


. TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, No. 10........7.50-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Va., Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
1.671%4-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Calif. Fey., No. 308.............. 1.35-1.45 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.85 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 2% 


Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2Yovrseee 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......c000 2.15-2,20 
No .10 10.75 
N.W. Bing, Fey. .............Withdrawn 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ — 
No. 10 - 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
No, 2% 
No. 10 .... 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
Choice No. 2% .. 
No. 
Fey., Elbertas No. 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 1.37% 
No. 1 and 3038 2.35 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
WO. 1 BOB 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 2%. .3.50-3.60 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.........+ 2.80 
3.20 


Withdrawn 
2.65 


No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, NO. 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 


GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 


TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 
N.Y., Fey., 
46 oz, 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4,60 


FISH 


SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 27.00-30.00 
16.00-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........20.00-21.00 
19.00-2.00 
11.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
8.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.40-3.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s 
Std 


18.75-14.75 
12.00 
12.00-13.00 

9.00 


Chunks and Flakes 
Grated 


4 
SPINACH 

MARYLAND ie 

Fey., Fr. SL, 8 
} 

| 

60-1.65 

New York, Fey., No. 

NO. 10 Crushed, No. 2 Bill 
A 

NO. B 

72% 

1,15 


